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RELIGION. 
Oh! wide they wander from the path of truth, 
Who paint Religion with a brow of gloom; 
Her step is buoyant with unfading youth, 
Hicr features radient with immortal bloom. 


In life’s gay morning, when the crimson tide 
Of pleasure dances thro’ each burning vein, 

She leads with guardian care her charge aside 
From the broad passage to undying pain. 


And when the fleeting joys of time are past, 
And dark despondence on the spirit preys, 
She bids with holy hope the sufferer cast 
To brighter regions his confiding gaze. 


From slavish fears—from low debasing cares, 
’Tis hers alone the sinking soul to save ; 

For her its sweetest smile creation wears, 
For her no terror has the frowning grave. 


No—should this scene in headlong ruin close, 
Each shatter’d planet from its orbit move, 
She would not tremble, for full well she knows 
The arm is near her of Unbounded Love. 


SELLC™ FARES 
HAY-CARRYING. 
A VILLAGE STGRY - RV MISS MITFORD. 

At one end of the cluster of cutiages, or cot- 
tage-like houses, which sormed the little street 
of ffilton-Cross—a pretty but secluded village 
in ihe north of Hacipsbire—stood the shop of 
Judith Kent. idow, ‘licensed,’ as the legend im- 
porte? vers. tes, coffee, tobacco and snuff.’ 
Teo, tobacco and snuff, formed, how- 
ever, but a small part of the multifarious mer- 
chandise of Mrs. Kent; whose shop, the only 
repository of the hamlet, might have seemed 
an epitome of the wants and luxuries of hum- 
ble life. In her window, candles, bacon, sugar, 
unistard, and soap, flourished amidst calicoes, 
oranges, dolls, ribbands, and gingerbread.— 
Crockery-ware was piled on one side of her 
door-way, Dutch cheese and Irish butter en- 
cumbered the other; brooms and brushes rest- 
ed against the wall; and ropes of onions and 
bunches of red herrings hung from the ceiling. 
She sold bread, butcher’s meat, and garden stuff, 
on commission; and engrossed, in a word, the 
whole trade of Hilton-Cross. 

Notwithstanding this monopoly, the world 
went ill with poor Judith. She was a mild, pleas- 
ant-looking, middle-aged woman, with a heart 
too soft for her calling. She could not say No! 
to the poor creatures who came to her on a 
Saturday night, to seek bread for their children, 
however deep they might already be in her debt, 
or however certain it was that their husbands 
were, at that moment, spending at the Checkers, 
or the Four Horse Shoes, the money that should 
have supported their wives and families; for, in 
this village, as in others, there were two flour- 
ishing ale houses, although but one ill-accustom- 
ed shop—“but one half-penny worth of bread to 
this intolerable deal of sack!” She could not say 
No! as a prudent woman might have said; and, 
recordingly, half the poor people in the parish 


wnight be found on her books, whilst she was 
Zradually getting in arrears with her baker, her 


grocer and her landlord. 

Her family consisted of two children, Mary a 
pretty, fair-haired, smiling lass, of twelve orghir- 
teen, and Robert, a fine youth nearly ten years 


older, who worked in the gardens of a neighbor-~ 


ing gentleman. Robert, conscious that his mo- 
ther’s was no gainful trade, often pressed her to 
give up business, sell oif her stock, relinquish 
her house, and depend on his labor for her sup- 
port, but of this she would not hear. Many mo-!| 
tives mingled in her determination; a generous 
reluctance to burthen her dutiful son with her 
maintenance—a natural fear of losing Caste | 
among her neighbors—a strong love of the house | 
which, for five-and-twenty years, had been her 
home—a vague hope that times would mend, 
and all come right again, (wiser persons than 
Mrs. Kent have lulled reason to sleep, with such 
an opiate!) and, above all, a want of courage to 
look her difficulties fairly in the face. Besides, 
she liked her occupation—its petty consequence, 
its bustle and its gossipry; and she had a sense 
of gain in the small peddling bargains—the 
penny-worths of needles, and balls of cotton, 
and rows of pius, and yards of tape, which she 
wes accustomed to vend for ready money, that 
overbalanced, for the moment, her losses and 
her debts; so that, in spite of her son’s presages 
and warnings,the shop continued in fullactivity. 
In addition to his forebodings respecting his 
mother, Robert had another misfortune—the 
poor youth was in love. About a quarter of a 
mile down the shady lane, which ran by one 
side of Mrs. Kent’s dwelling, was the pretty 
farm-house, orchard and homestead of Farmer 
Bell, whose eldest daughter Susan, the beauty of 
the parish, was the object of a passion almost 
amounting to idolatry. And, in good sooth,Susan 
Bell was well fitted to inspire such a passion. 
Besides a light graceful figure, moulded with 
the exactest symmetry, she had a smiling inno- 
cent countenance, a complexion coloured like 
the brilliant blossoms of the balsam, and hair of 


horse-chesnut. Her speech was, at once, modest 
Land playful, her temper sweet, and her heart 
tender. She loved Robert-dearly, although he 
often gave her cause to wish that she loved him 
not; for Robert was subject to the intermitting 
fever called jealousy—causelessly, as he himself 
would declare, when a remission of the disease 
gave room for his natural sense to act—cause- 
lessly and penitently, but still pertinaciously 
jealous. I have said that he was a fine young 
man, tall, dark and slender; I should add that he 
was a good son, a kind brother, a pattern of so- 
briety and industry, and possessed of talent and 
acquirement far beyond his station. But there 
was about him an ardor, a vigor, a fiery restless- 
ness, commonly held proper to the natives of 
the south of Europe, but which may, sometimes, 
be found amongst our own peasantry. All his 
pursuits, whether of sport or labor, took the 
form of passion. At ten years old, he had gone 
far beyond all his fellow pupils at the Founda- 
tion School, to which, through the kindness of 
“the squire of the parish,” his mother had been 
enabled to send him; and had even posed the 
master himself; at eighteen he was the best 
cricketer, the best flute-player, the best bell- 
ringer, and the best gardener in the country: 
and some odd volumes of Shakespeare having 
come into his possession, there was some danger, 
at twenty, of his turning out a dramatic poet, 
had not the kind discouragement of his master, 
to whom some of his early scenes were shown 


by his patron and admirer, the head gardener, 


a shining golden brown,’ like the fruit of the{ 


acted as a salutary check. Indeed so strong, at 
one time, was the poetical furor, that such a ca- 
tastrophe as an entire play, might probably, 
have ensued, notwithstanding Mr. Lescombe’s 


judicious warnings, had not love, the master 


passion, fallen, about this time, in poor Robert’s- 


way, and engrossed all the ardor of his ardent - 


temperament. The beauty and playfulness of 
his mistress, whilst they enchanted his fancy, 
kept the jealous irritability of his nature in per- 
petual alarm.- He suspected a lover in every man 
who approached her; and the firm refusal of the 


father to sanction their union, till her impatient ' 


wooer were a little more forward in the world, 
completed his disquiet. = 

Affairs were in this posture, when a new per* 
sonage arrived at Hilton-Cross. 

In addition to her other ways and means, Mrs 
Kent tried to lessen her rent by letting lodgings, 
and the neat, quiet, elderly gentlewoman, the 
widow of a long deceased Rector, who had oc- 
cupied her rooms ever since Robert was born, 
being at last gathered to her fathers, an adver- 
tisement of “pleasant apartments to let, in the 
airy village of Hilton-Cross,” appeared in the 
county paper. This announcement was as true 
as if it had not formed an advertisement in a 
country paper. Very airy wAs the pretty village 
of Hilton-Cross, with its breezy upland and open 
common, dotted as it were, with cottages and 
clumps of trees—and very pleasant weRE Mrs. 
Kent’s apartments, for those who had sufficient 
time to appreciate their rustic simplicity, and 
sufficient humility to overlook their smallness. 
The little chamber glittering with whiteness; 
its snowy dimity bed and “fresh sheets smelling 
of lavender;” the sitting room a thought larger, 
carpeted with India matting, its shining cane 
chairs, and its casement wreathed, on the one 
side, by a luxurious jessemine, on the other, by 
the tall cluster musk-rose, (that rose of which 
Titania talks) sending its branches of odorous 
blossoms into the very window; the little flower 
court underneath, full of holly-oaks, cloves and 
dahlias; and the large sloping meadow beyond, 
leading up to Farmer Bell’s tall, irregular house, 
half covered with flaunting vine; his barns, and 
ricks, and orchard—all this formed ag apartment 
too tempting to remain long untenanted, in the 
bright month of August. Accordingly, it was al- 
most immediately engaged by a gentleman in 
black, who walked over one fair morning, paid 
ten pounds as a deposit, sent for his trunk from 
the next town,and took possession on the instant. 

Her new inmate, who, without positively de- 
clining to give his name, had yet contrived to 
evade all the questions which Mrs. Kent’s “sim- 
ple cunning” conld devise, proved a perpetual 
source of astonishment both to herself and her 
neighbors. He was a well made little man, near 
upon forty; with considerable terseness of fea- 
ture, a forehead of great power, whose effect 
was increased by a slight baldness on the top of 
the head, and an eye like a falcon. Such an eye! 
It seemed to go through you—-to strike all that 
it looked upon, like a coup-de-soleil. Luckily 
the stranger was so merciful as generally to 
wea: spectacles, under cover of which those 
terrible eyes might see and be seen without 
danger. is habits were as peculiar as his ap- 
pearance. He was moderate and rather fanciful 
in his diet; drank nothing but water or strong 
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coffee, made, as Mrs. Kent observed, very waste- 
fully, and had, as she remarked, a great number 
of heathenish looking books scattered about his 
apartment—Lord Berner’s Froissart, for in- 
stance, Sir Thomas Brown’s Urn Burial, Isaac 
Walton’s Complete Angler, the Baskerville 
Ariosto, Goethe’s Faust, a Spanish Don Quix- 
otte, and an interleaved Philoctetes, full of out- 
line drawings. The greater part of his time was 
spent out of doors. He would even ramble away 
for three or four days together, with no other 
companion than a boy hired in the village, to 
carry, what Mrs. Kent denominated, his odds 
and ends; which odds and ends consisted, for the 
most part, of an angling rod and a sketching ap- 
paratus—our incognito being, as my readers 
have by this time probably discovered, no other 
than an artist, on his suminer progress. 

Robert speedily understood the stranger, and 
was pleased with the opportunity of approach- 
ing so gifted a person; although he contemplat- | 
ed, with a degree of generous envy, which ay 
king’s regalia would have failed to excite in his | 
bosom, those chef d’@uvres of all nations which 
were to him as “sealed books,” and the pencils, 


THE ARIEL. 


lovely figure shown in all its grace, by the pret- 
ty attitude, and the short cool dress; while her 
sweet face, glowing with youth and beauty, had 
a smile playing over it like asun beam. The 
boy was nodding and laughing to her, and seem- 
ed longing, as well he might, to escape from his 
flowery bondage, and jump into herarms Never 
had poet formed a lovelier image of rural beau- 
ty! Never had painter more felicitously real- 
ized his conception! 

“Well, Robert!” exclaimed our artist, a little 
impatient of the continued silence, and missing 
the expected praise. “Well?” But still Robert 
spoke not. “Don’t you think it a good subjeet?”’ 
continued the man of the easel. “‘I was sitting at 
the window, reading Froissart, while they were 
carrying the after crop, and by good luck hap- 
pened to look up, just as they had arranged 
themselves into this very group, and as the even- 
ing sun came slanting exactly as it does now, 
across the meadow—so I dashed in the sketch 
instantly, got Mary to sit to me, and a pretty 
nymph-like figure she makes; dressed the boy 
with flowers, just as he was decked out for the 
harvest-home—the rogue is really a fit model for 


whose power appeared nothing less than crea-/a Cupid—they are a glorious family! and per- 


tive. He redoubled his industry, in the garden, , 
that he might conscientiously devote hours and | 
half hours to pointing out the deep ponds and | 
shallow eddies of their romantic stream, where 
he knew, from experience, (for Robert, amongst 
his other accomplishments, was no mean “broth- | 
er of the angle,”’) that fish were likely to be | 
found; and, better still, he loved to lead to the | 
haunts of his childhood, the wild bosky dells, 
and the sunny ends of lanes, where a sudden 
turn of the track, an overhanging tree, an old 
gate, a cottage chimney, and a group of cattle 
or children, had sometimes formed a picture on 
which his fancy had fed for hours. It was Ro- 
bert’s chief pleasure to entice his lodger to 
scenes such as these, and see his own visions 
growing into reality, under the glowing pen- 
cil of the artist; and he, in his turn, would mar- 
vel at the natural feeling of the beautiful, which 
could lead an uninstructed country youth, in- 
stinctively, to the very elements of the pictu- 
resque. A general agreement of taste had 
brought about a degree of association, unusual 
between persons so different in rank—a parti- 
cular instance of this accordance dissolved the 
intimacy. 

Robert had been, for above a fortnight, more 
than commonly busy in Mr. Lescombe’s garden 
and hot-houses—so busy that he even slept at 
the Hall; the stanger, on the other hand, had 
been, during the same period, shut up, painting, 
in the little parlor. At last they met, and the 
artist invited his young friend to look at the 
picture which had engaged him during his ab- 
sence. On walking into the room, he saw on 
the easel, a picture in oils, almost finished. The 
style was ofthat delightful kind which combines 
figure with landscape; the subject was Hay-car- 
rying; and the scene that very sloping meadow, 
crowned by Farmer Bell’s tall, angular house, 
its vine wreathed porch and chimneys, the great 
walnut tree before the door, the orchard, and 
the homestead, which formed the actual pros- 
pect from the windows before them. In the 
fore-ground was a wagon, piled with hay, sur- 
rounded by the farmer and his fine family, some 
pitching, some loading, some raking after—all 
intent on their pleasant business. The — dis- 
engaged persons in the field, were young Mary 
Kent and Harry Bell, an urchin of four years 
old, who rode on her knee on the top of the 
wagon, crowned and wreathed with garlands of 
vine leaves and bind-weed, and poppies and 
corn-flowers. In the front, looking up at Mary 
Kent and her little brother, and playfully toss- 
ing to them the lock of hay which she had 


athered on her ry ¥ stood Susan Bell, her head 
thrown back, her bonnet half off, her light and 


suaded Susan”——At that name, Robert, unable 
to control himself any longer, rushed out of the 
room, leaving the astonished painter in the full 
belief that his senses had forsaken him. 

The unhappy lover, agonized by jealousy, pur- 
sued his way to the farm. He had hitherto con- 
trived, although without confessing his motive 
even to himself, to keep his friend and his mis- 
tress asunder. He had no fears of her virtue, or 
of his honor; but to Robert’s romantic simplici- 
ty, it seemed that no one could gaze on Susan 
without feeling ardent love, and that such a 
man as the artist could never love in vain. Be- 
sides, in the conversations which they had held 
together, he had dwelt on beauty and simplici- 
ty, as the most attractive points in the female 
character; Robert had felt as he spoke, that Su- 
san was the very being whom he had described, 
and had congratulated himself that they were 
still unacquainted. But now they had met; he 
had seen, he had studied, had transferred to 
canvass, that matchless beauty; had conquered 
the timidity, which, to Robert, had always seem- 
ed unconguerable; had won her to admit his 
gaze; had tamed that shyest, coyest dove; had 
become familiar with that sweetest face, and 
that dearest frame—Oh! the very thought was 
agony. 

In this mood he arrived at the farm: and there, 
working at her needle, under the vine wreathed 
porch, with the evening sun shining full upon 
her, and her little brother playing at her feet, 
sat his own Susan. She heard his rapid step, 
and advanced to meet him, with a smile anda 
blush of delight, just the smile and blush of the 
picture. At such a moment they increased his 
misery; he repulsed her offered hand, and pour- 
ed forth a torrent of questions on the subject 
which possessed his mind. Her innocent an- 
swers were fuel to his frenzy—‘The picture! 
had he seen the picture? and was it pretty? much 
too pretty, she thought, but every body called 
it like! and Mary and Harry—was not he pleas- 
ed with them? What a wonderful thing it was 
to make a bit of canvass so like living creatures! 
and what a wonderful man the strange gentle- 
man was! She had been afraid of him at first— 
sadly afraid of those two bright eyes—and so 
had Harry—poor Harry had cried! but he was 
so merry and so kind, that neither of them mind- 
ed sitting to him now! And she was so glad that 
Robert had seen the picture! she had wanted 
him to see it! it was too pretty, to be sure; but 
then Robert would not mind that. She had told 
the gentleman”——“Go to the gentleman now,” 
interrupted Robert, ‘‘and tell him that I relin- 
quish you! It will be welcome news! Go to him, 
Susan, your heart is withhim. Go to him, I say!” 


—and throwing from him, with a bitter laugh, 
the frightened and weeping girl, who had laid 
her trembling hand on his arm to detain him, he 
darted from the door, and returned to his quar- 
ters at the Hall. 

Another fortnight passed, and Robert still 
kept aloof from his family and his home. His 
mother and sister, indeed, occasionally saw him; 
and sad accounts had poor little Mary to give to 
her friend Susan, of Robert’s ill looks and worse 
spirits. And Susan listened, and said she did 
not care; and burst into a passion of tears, and 
said she was very happy; and vowed never to 
speak to him again, and desired Mary never to 
mention him to her; and then asked her a hun- 
dred questions respecting his looks, and his 
words, and his illness; and charged her with a 
thousand tender messages, which, in the next 
breath, she withdrew. And Mary, too young to 
understand the inconsistencies of love, pitied 
and comforted, and thought it “‘passing strange.” 

In the mean time, misfortunes of a different 
nature were gathering round Mrs. Kent. The 
meal-man and baker, whose bread she vended— 
her kindest friend and largest creditor—died, 
leaving his affairs in the hands of an attorney 
of the next town—the pest and terror of the 
neighborhood; and, on the same day, she receiv- 
ed two letters from this formidable lawyer— 
one on account of his dead client, the baker, 
the other on account of his living client, the 
grocer—who ranked next among her creditors 
—hboth threatening that, if their respective 
claims were not liquidated on or before a cer- 
tain day, proceedings would be commenced 
against her forthwith. 

It is in such a situation that woman most feels 
her helplessness—especially that forlorn crea- 
ture whom the common people, adopting the 
pathetic language of Scripture, designate by the 
expressive phrase, “a lone woman!” Poor Ju- 
dith sat down to cry, in powerless sorrow, and 
vain self-pity. She opened, indeed, her hope- 
less day-book—but she knew too well that her 
debtors could not pay. She had no one to con- 
sult—for her lodger, in whose general clever- 
ness she had great confidence, had been absent, 
on one of his excursions, almost as long as her 
son—and time pressed upon her—for the letters, 
sent with the usual indirectness of country con- 
veyance, originally given to the carrier, con- 
fided by the carrier to the butter-man, carried 
on by the butter-man to the next village, left 
for three days at a public house, and, finally, 
delivered at Hilton-Cross by a return post-boy 
—had been nearly a week on the road. Satur- 
day, was the day fixed for payment, and this 
was Friday night! and Michaelmas and rent- 
day were approaching!—and, unable to look at 
this accumulation of misery, poor Judith laid 
her head on her fruitless account-book, and 
sobbed aloud! 

It was with a strangely mingled feeling of 
comfort in such a son, and sorrow so to grieve 
him, that she heard Robert’s voice at her side, 
asking, tenderly, what ailed her? She put the 
letters into his hands; and he, long prepared 
for the blow, soothed and comforted her. “All 
must be given up,” he said; and he would go 
with her, the next day, to make over the whole 
property. “Let us pay as far as our means 
go, mother,” pursued he, “‘and do not fear but, 
some day or other, we shall be enabled to dis- 
charge all our debts. God will speed an honest 
purpose. In the mean time; Mr. Lescombe will 
give us a cottage—I know he will—and I shall 
work for you and Mary. It will be something 
to live for—something worth living for. Be 
comforted, dear mother.” He stooped, as he 
| said this, and kissed her; and, when he arose, he 
saw Susan standing opposite him, and behind 
her the stranger. They had entered separately 
during the conversation between mother and 
\son, and Susan was still unconscious of the 
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stranger’s presence. She stood in great agita- 
tion, pressing Mary’s hand, from whom she had 
heard the story, and immediately began ques- 
tioning Mrs. kent as to the extent of the ca- 
lamity. “She had twenty pounds of her own, 
that her grand-mother had left her—but a hun- 
dred! Did they want a whole hundred? And 
would they send Mrs. Kent to prison? and sell 
her goods? and turn Mary out of doors! and 
Robert—Oh, how ill Robert looked! It would 
kill Robert. Oh,” continued Susan, wringing 
her hands, “I would sell myself for a bondsman 
—I would be like a negro slave for one hundred 
pounds!” “Would you?” said the stranger, ad- 
vancing suddenly from the door and producing 
two bank bills; “would you? Well! we will 
strike a bargain. I will give you two hundred 
pounds for this little hand—only this little 
hand!” ‘What do you mean, sir?’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Kent; “what can you mean?” “Nothing 
but what is fair and honorable,’’ returned her 
lodger; “let Susan promise to meet me at the 
church to-morrow, and here are two hundred 
pounds to dispose of at her pleasure to-night.” 
“Susan! my dear Susan!’”——‘Let her alone, 
mother,” interrupted Robert; “she must choose 
for herself !’—and for a few moments there was 
a dead silence. 

Robert stood, leaning against the wall, pale 

as marble—his eyes cast down and his lips com- 

ressed, in a state of forced composure. Mrs. 
sy a head turning, now towards the bank 
notes, and now towards her son—was in a state 
of restless and uncontrollable instability ; Mary 
clung crying about her mother; and Susan— 
her color varying and her lips quivering—-sat, 
unconsciously twisting and untwisting the bank 
notes in her hand. 

“Well, Susan!””—said the artist, who had re- 
mained in tranquil expectation, surveying the 
group with his falcon eye—‘“Well, Susan! have 
you determined?” The color rose to the tem- 
ples, and she answered firmly, “Yes, sir!—Be 
pleased to take back the notes. I love no body 
but Robert, and Robert loves me dearly!—I 
know he does! Oh, Mrs. Kent! you would not 
have me vex Robert—your own dear son—and 
he so ill—would you? Let them take these 
things! They never can be so cruel as to put 
you in prison—you who were always so kind— 
and he will work for you! Never mind being 
poor! better any thing, than be false-hearted 
to my Robert!”———“God forever bless you, my 
Susan!’———“God forever bless you, my dear 
child!”—burst, at once, from Robert and his 
mother, as they alternately embraced her. 

“Pray take these notes, sir!” repeated Susan, 
after a short interval. “No! that I will not do,” 
replied the stranger smiling. “The notes shall 
be yours—ARE yours—and, what is more, upon 
my own conditions! Meet me at church to- 
morrow morning, and I shall have the pleasure 
of bestowing this pretty hand, as I always in- 
tended, on my good friend Robert here. I have 
a wife of my own at home, my dear, whom I 
would not exchange, even for you; and I am 
quite rich enough to afford myself the luxury 
of making you happy. Besides, you have a 
claim to the mouey. These very bank notes 
were gained by that sweet face!—Your friend, 
Mr. Lescombe, Robert! has purchosed the Hay- 
carrying. We have had a good deal of talk about 
you, and I am quite certain that he will provide 
for you all. No,” continued he, interrupting 
something that Robert was going to say—*No 
thanks! no apologies! I wont hear a word. Meet 
me at church to-morrow! But, remember, young 
man, no more jealousy!”——and, followed by a 
glance from Susan, of which Robert might have 
been jealous, the artist left the shop. 


Miseries or WEALTH.—A spirited article 
has recently been published ‘on the want of 


money,’ or miseries of poverty; that article has } 


suggested to a correspondent of the Massachu- 
setts Journal, the following ‘Miseries of 
Wealth:’ 

“It is to have a subscription paper handed 
you every hour in the day, and be called a nig- 
gard if you refuse your name. It is to eat din- 
ner and drink wine at a dearer rate than your 
neighbors. It is to have every college, infir- 
mary and asylum run upon the bank of your 
benevolence, and then wonder at the smallness 
of the dividend. It is to have sectarians con- 
tend for the keeping of your conscience,and law- 
yers struggle for the keeping of your purse. It 
is to be remembered from Seguin to Talbot Isl- 
and, whenever a dinner or a loan is wanted. It 
is to be taxed for more than you are worth, and 
never be believed when you say so. It is to 
have Addition of dollars, Subtraction of com- 
forts,and Multiplication of anxieties, end in 
Division among spendthrift heirs. It is to have 
the interest of every one about you exceed their 
principle. It is to make up to the merchant all 
the profits he looses by knavery or frugality. 
It is never to be allowed to be upon easy terms, 


even with a coat or a shoe. It is to be married ; 


for your money, or have a wife always casting 
up the sum total of the dollars she brought. It 
is to have your son’s steps surrounded by “man 
traps,” and your daughter made a target for the 
speculating and selfish to aim at. It is to mea- 
sure friendship by the length of your purse, to 
buy flattery, and sell happiness. It is to have 
debtors smile upon you, and knaves shake you 


by the hand. It is to be invited to drink poor | 


wine, that you may give better in return.—It 
is to have your lady’s peace disturbed by a 
higher feather, or a brighter diamond. It is 
to buy green peas at nine shillings, and relish 
them not, because your neighbor gives two dol- 
lars. It isto have relations wish you a short 
life, and a long will. It is to have your widow 
mourn bitterly,—provided her fortune depends 
on perpetual widowhood. It is to have more 
temptations in this world than other men; and 
lastly to find the entrance to a better, more dif- 
ficult than the rest of mankind.” 


Prussian MarriaGes.—Perhaps nothing 
strikes the eye of a stranger at this metropolis, 
more than a MARRIAGE. If the parties are 
affluent, or well known, their relations, friends 
and acquaintances, will assemble at the home 
of the bride, in carriages, each having a sepa- 
rate one, some with two and others with four 
horses, attached to which are two or three foot- 
men, arrayed in the richest liveries. At these 
processions, it is not unusual to muster from two 


to three hundred carriages, of all sizes, and of: 


all colors; the bride and bridegroom taking the 
lead in the most magnificent vehicle, and in 
most splendid attire. The ceremony over, they 


return to the house, and partake of a dinner! 


(‘ye gods what a dinner!’) consisting of the 
richest things the markets, nay, the whole 
country can produce. The sun goes down upon 
their feasting, and rises upon their dancing— 
always — and excepting the bride and 
bridegroom. In the country, their feasting and 
smoking, drinking and waltzing, is continued 
for three days, and if, at this time, there should 
be found any thing in the eatable line unde- 
molished, they carried it off with them at their 
departure. It is customary for the guests to 


make the bride a present of a few dollars on 
the wedding day; and were it not for this dou- 
ceur, many of them would literally be eaten 
out of house and home. 


I think there is something very lovely in 
seeing a woman overcome those little domes- 
tic disquiets which every mistress of a family 
has to contend with, sitting down to her break- 


fast table in the morning with a cheerful coun- 
tenance, and endeavoring to promote innocent 
and pleasant conversation among her little cir- 
cle. But vain will be her amiable efforts at 
pleasure, unless she is assisted by her husband, 
and other members around; and truly it is an 
unpleasant sight to see a family, when collect- 
ed together, instead of enlivening the quiet 
scene with a little good humoured chat, sitting 
like statues, as if each is unworthy the atten- 
tion of the other. And then when a stranger 
comes in, O dear! such smiles, and animation, 
and loquacity!' An ingenious writer says, “If 
a painter wished to draw the finest object in 
the world, it would be the picture of a wife, 
with eyes expressing the serenity of her mind, 
and a countenance beaming with benevolence; 
one hand lulling to rest on her arm a lovely 
infant, the other employed in presenting a mo- 
ral page to another sweet babe, who stands at 
her knee, listening to the words of truth and 
wisdom from its incompzrable mother.” 


Tue Frower ForGet-ME-not.—Mills, in 
his work upon chivalry, mentions that the 
beautiful little flower called Forget-me-not, 
was known in England as early as the time of 
Edward 1V.-and, in a note, he gives the follow- 
ing pretty incident in explanation of the name: 

“Two lovers were loitering along the margin 
of a lake, on a fine summer evening, when the 
maiden discovered some flowers of the Myoso- 
‘tis growing on the water, close to the bank of 
an island, at some distance from the shore. She 

expressed a desire to possess them, when her 
knight in the true spirit of chivalry, plunged 
into the water, and, swimming to the spot, crop- 
ped the wished for plant; but his strength was 
unable to fulfil the object of his achievement; 
and feeling that he could not regain the shore, 
altho’ very near it, he threw the flowers upon 
the bank, and, casting a last affectionate look 
upon his lady-love, he said, “forget-me-not,” 
and was buried in the water,” 


LINES. 

We met before in childhood’s years, we meet less 
guily now, 

With secret pangs thy cheek is pale, and clouded 
o’er thy brow; 

And we must learn to wander on, o’er scenes of wo 
and pain, 

Nor ask from dark futurity if we may meet again. 


Were friends as fond, and love as true, as dreams 
or fables tell, 

Say — value overpay the anguish of fare- 
well! 

When too subdued to cherish hope, too wretched 
to complain, 

| We turn from all to weep and say, we ne’er shall 

meet again. 


Yet will I hope, though shores and seas must hold 
us now apart, 

That thou may’st come in after years revived in 
form and heart; 

Or if our lot in distant lands, life’s weary rou 
ordain, 

There is a land I name not here, where we may 
meet again. 


seme Farewell; this feeble strain is all unworthy 

thee, 

But gloom and care have fettered now this fancy 
once so free; 

Yet would | brave a world’s reproach, or brook a 
world’s disdain, 

To hail thee on that joyous day when we shall meet 
again. 
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TO THE EVITOR OF THE ARIEL, 


The spirit which has marked the few numbers of 
your paper that have been published, induces me 
to offer for insertion in the same columns with so 
many beautiful effusions, a literary gem of uncom- 
mon brightness. It has never been published; and 
will no doubt be read with pleasure by every ad- 
mirer of genuine poetry. H. 

VALEDICTORY ADDRESS, 
Delivered by one of the pupils of Mr. Jaudon, on her 
leaving school. 

FRIENDS OF M¥ youtu! encircled round me now, 
Hope in each eye and pleasure on each brow; 
Who bend with me at Education’s shrine, 

And drink from Learing’s fount the stream divine ; 
Ere yet our soul’s communion is no more, 

Ere Friendship’s unity of bliss is o’er ; 

O, let me breathe one voice, one word 

Of farewell fondess--let that voice be heard, 

Ours is the spring of life’s perspective year, 

The morning’s dawn without the morning’s tear! 
Season of culture! when the mellow mind 

fs soft and yielding ; when the rays refined 

Of sober diligence their powers dispense, 
Quick’ning the seeds of Learning’s influence. 

Vhis is the time {o scatter o’er the heart 

Truth, Virtue, Knowledge—they will ne’er depart 
Like earth-born flowers that flourish but to die ! 
No! they will bud, will bloom immortally. 

We allare young, but yet to us are given 
Bright hopes on earth-~a brighter hope in heaven! 
Life’s pictured splendors are before our eyes, 

{ts gorgeous scenes, its distance-brightened dyes, 
Its social charms, its ties of love, that twiie 
Around our sympathies ; all, all divine, 

That earth is “heir to,” with the promise high, 

If Virtue guides, to rest in yonder sky! 

Duties are ours of tenderness and care, 

The grief to lighten and the joy to share ; 

With filial love to soothe a parent’s years, 

{llume their smiles, exhale their anxious tears, 
Their cares repay, their fond attachments bless, 
And be their light, their hope, thier happiness, 
But it is not in hours of careless mirth 

“rhe mind is trained to duty, ’tis the birth 

Of study’s vigils, ’tis that holy zeal 

For virtue’s eminence those spirits feel 

Who crowd round learning’s fane to catch in youth 
¥rom wisdom’s oracle the words of truth. 

Oh! thou, my Mentor, in life’s earliest year, 

My guide, preceptor—Oh! forgive this tear. 

But can I think upon thy mild control, 

Thy patient kindness, and not feel my soul 

Melt into gratitude ? when memories swell 

In distant days, thy form shall with me dwell, 

Thy lessons fortify, thy councils. cheer 

My path thro’ life.—I have embalmed them here. 
Friends of my soul, farewell! we now must part; 

Thoughts which have met together, heart to heart 

That long has been united; feelings blent 

In joy and sorrow, must, alas! be rent ; 

But though from you my wandering footsteps roam, 

Here <n spirit find its happiest home. 


SKETCHES OF PORTUGUESE LIFE. 

“A gallego [a water carrier] was sent for by 
a fidalgo, who, aware of his fidelity, unburdened 
bie - ind to him, by saying that a certain indi- 
v,duak* as obnoxious to him. The good natured 
gallego*tnderstood the hint; the price agreed 
upon was a moidore; and Senor Mendez de- 
clared that his excel!ency’s enemy should not 
witness the setting of the sun. The fidalgo rose 
‘from his seat, embraced his Gallatian friend 
with rapture, and insisted on his partaking of 
some ‘ vacca com arros,’ on which he was just 
dining. Mendez recoiled with horror at the 
eee. and exclaimed, “ Your excellency 

ittle knows my principles, if you can conceive 
me capable of eating beef on a Friday !” 

“One more instance may not perhaps be 
thought too much (out of a thousand I could 
cite,) to show the zeal and usefulness of gal- 
‘legos, whatever be their allotted task. An in- 
dividual, who had amassed a good fortune in 


the Goa and Mozambique trade, was living in| 
the capital with a mulatto woman; but her, 
charms ceasing to have their wonted influence | 
over his heart, he paid his addresses to a young, 
lady in that quarter of Lisbon called the Mag- 
dalena. Every arrangement was made for his 
marriage with the new object of his affections, 
and the day was even appointed; but on the 
eve of it, the mulatto, actuated by the strongest 
jealousy, hired a gallego, who for a reward of 
five moidores, agreed to set fire to the young 
bride’s house, which he effected very cleverly. 
But the circumstance which most astonished 
the neighbors, was that the families occupying 
the first and second fluors had full time to save 
themselves, and even made every eifort to 
awaken their fellow-lodgers above stairs, but: 
without effect: whence it was naturally infer- | 
red that the good gallego, from motives of pure. 
humanity, and to spare the mother, daughter, | 
and maid servant the pains of burning, had be-| 
gun his work by cutting all their throats. This: 
ian died also in the hospital; but obtained abso- | 
lution—having proved that he had applied one: 
moidore of the money thus earned in causing 
masses to be said for the souls of his victims!” 
We are next conducted through the public | 
buildings and other remarkable objects of the 
capital. The relation is interspersed, indeed, 
with many good anecdotes and curious notices | 
of character and manners. 
“A nun of Sta. Clara, whose conduct made | 
every one regard her as a saint, (for instead of | 
one confessor from the adjoining monastery, | 
she had three or four) died to all appearance, | 
Or rather it was given vut that she had died. | 
She was laid out, as is the custom, in the mid-| 
dle of the church; and the people were more . 
than ever convinced of her sanctity, as her} 
body showed no symptoms of seeing corruption. | 
No marks of decompositiun manifested them-, 
selves; and thousauids, of course, crowded froin | 
all parts of the country to witness tlic miracle. | 
Hundreds of cripples and invalids came to touch 
her garments, and fancied themselves cured; | 
while others, paid by the priests, pretended to} 
be stone blind and to recover their sight on 
merely touching her habit. In short the con- 
course of pilgrims was so great, that the infantry 
in garrison at Evora were obliged to furnish a 
guard to the church door to preserve order. 
But for this precaution, it is probable that the 
new saint would soon have been stripped of her 
clothes, owing to the anxiety of every one to 
get a scrap of something belonging to her, by 
way of a relic to guard against witchcraft, 
agues, fevers, &c.—On the night of the third 
day, the sentry, on hearing some whispering in 
the church, the door of which was locked and 
bolted, had the curiosity to look through the 
keyhole, and to his utter surprise saw the saint 
sitting up supported by a friar, whilst two or 
three others were bringing and administering 
to her both eatables and drink. On recovering 
from the surprise occasioned by the unusual 
spectacle of a dead saint cramming with all the 
avidity of a living one, the soldier whispered 
the discovery to his ensign, who also convinced 
himself by ocular demonstration of that which 
he otherwise would have disbelieved. These 
two men moreover heard her exclaim in a dole- 
ful whisper, ‘ Do, for pity’s sake, terminate this 
farce, or I shall die of fatigue, for I feel I can 
no longer stand it.’ The fact of the matter was, 
that the unhappy nun had been confessing too 
much to the purpose with these holy miscreants, 
who, in order to avoid the inconvenience and 
danger which were attendant on their rendez- 
vous with her when in different establishments, 
had agreed to make a dead saint of her and 
bury her, to all appearances, in their vaults; 
whereas, in reality, she would have lived in 
some remote part of their monastery to satiate 
their lust. By this arrangement two great ob- 


jects would be gained; the gratification (with- 
out restraint) of their appetites, and the great 
honor which would accrue to both the mon- 
astery and convent by the production of a saint. 
—The scheme was well laid; and, thanks to 
the stupid ignorance and superstition of the 
rabble, had so far been attended with success. 
But a young officer was an unsafe person to get 
into the secret; and the natural propensity of 
soldiers to disbelieve miracles, led those who 
were on guard to talk loudly of what they had 


'seen. The publication of the story was near 


being fatal to the young officer; and a less de- 
termined character would have been tempted to 
repent of interfering in the fabrication of a 
saint: for he was immediately placed in con- 
finement for daring to calumniate such godly 
persons. The sentry was so terrified with me- 
naces of Autos da fe, sambenitos covered with 
devils and flames, slow fires of brimstone, pre- 
ceded by racks, tortures, boiling pitch and jead, 
and all the material in the inquisitorial arsenal, 
that he absolutely recanted, and moreover 
swore that the devil, having taken umbrage at 
the great piety of those holv men, had tempted 
him to tell such blasphemous falsehoods. —Their 
attempt to carry the same point with the young 
ensign was not so successful. He agrecd to 
appear in public, and seemed ready to subscribe 
to all their wishes; but how great was their 
astonishment and dismay, when, instead of an 
apology, he insisted with vehemence oa expos- 
ing to the public how much they had been 
gulled. Instead of tearing to pieces this obsti- 
nate blasphemer, the public pitied what they 
considered his hallucination: besides people in 
Portugal are apt to look twice before they com- 
mit violence on the younger son of a fidalgo; so 
that it only remained with the friars to repent 
heartily of their went of policy, in not having 
wrested from him by violence in private the re- 
cantation which it was so necessary he should 
make for their justification. But it was now too 
late; and one of the monks, perceiving an appear- 
ance of momentary indecision upon the coun- 
tenances of the spectators, and feeling that it 
Was a desperate concern, was observed to slink 
away towards the door, and disappear. This 
created a universal murmur, upon which the 
intrepid youth, whom neither the menaced ar- 
tillery of the Holy Office, nor the teeth and 
nails of a congregation of fanatics, had been 
able to intimidate, roared out more lustily than 
ever for a red-hot brickbat, which being brought 
he applied to the poor girl’s feet, and resusci- 
tated her—thus unmasking the whole villany 
of the plot. 


MarriaGe.—The learned Agrippa tells us 
that all the inconveniences of married life hap- 
pen, not so much through the fault of the wo- 
men as the negligence of the men, for it seldom 
happens that the women are bad unless their 
husbands are worse. 


FOR THE ARIEL, 
TO Fe eee ere 


When I see thy snowy arm 
Round the form thou lov’st entwined, 
“I behold a stronger charm 
vie Than the sorcerer’s art can find. 


! 
-w Poor indeed the power can be, 


Seated in the wizard’s wand; 
But love’s potent witchery, 
Oh! what bosom can withstand. 
From affection’s genial spring, 
Joys unnumbered rise and flow-- 
*Tis the heart alone can bring 
Aught like Paradise below. 
Glean we now foretaste in this 
Of the bright heaven above— 
Earth can give no sweeter bliss 
Than the charm of woman’s love. 
Ravexswoon. 
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THE HOLY WOMAN OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
Numerous are the passages in the gospel his- 
tory, where honorable mentions is made of the 
female sex. From the angel’s salutation of the 
virgin mother of our Lord, to the letter of John, 
the beloved apostle, to the elect lady and her 
children, the New Testament is full of their 
exertions, their affection, fidelity and influence. 
In the course of our Saviour’s ministry, sublime 
and solemn as was his supernatural character, 
we find frequent examples of his attention to 
them, and of their attachment to him.—To the 
woman of Samaria he made the first declaration 
of his Messiahship, and imparted the first prin- 
ciples of his new and spiritual doctrine; and this, 
too, with a condescension, which surprised his 
disciples, who wondered that he talked with the 
woman. We find him, also,a frequent guest in 
the family of Martha and Mary; for Jesus, 
we are told, loved Martha, and her sister, and 
Lazarus. One of these affectionate sisters, to 
testify her respect for his person, just before his 
sufferings, came with a box.of costly perfume, 
and poured it over his head, as he sat at meat ; 
and with so much pleasure did he receive this 
offering of female affection, that even the dis- 
ciples murmured, while he declared, that, wher- 
ever his gospel was preached, it should be told 
for a memorial of her. 
Mary Magdalene, too, a Jewish lady of some 
wealth and consideration, makes a distinguished 
figure among the friends of Jesus. She has been 
most strangely and unjustly confounded with 
that penitent female, who had been a sinner, 
and who bathed our Lord’s feet with tears of 
contrition. But Mary Magdalene had been 
cured by our Saviour of one of the most terrible 
maladies, which can afflict our suffering nature; 
and the fondest employment of her recovered 
reason seems to have been, to listen to her de- 
liverer, and to minister to him of her substance. 
—With many of the women, she followed him 
from Galilee through that scene of suffering, 
when all the disciples from our sex forsook him, 
and fled. The women never lost sight of him, 
till he was raised upon the cross; then they stood 
by and witnessed his expiring moments. They 
left not the body till it was deposited in the 
tomb : then they saw where it was laid, and 
prepared their spieces to embalm it. On the 
sabbath they were obliged to leave it, and rest, 
“according to the commandment ;” but their 
wakeful eyes caught the first streak of eastern 
light on the morning of the resurrection; and to 
the women, watching and weeping at the sepul- 
chre, appeared the first delightful vision of the 
Lord of glory, risen in all the freshness of his 
hew and immortal life. 

Some of the earliest and most faithful con- 
verts of the apostles, were also from this sex. 
To the assembled saints and widows, Peter pre- 
sented Dorcas alive who had been full of good 
works and alms-deeds, which she did. The 
tender heart of Lydia was melted at the preach- 
ing of Paul ; and, in his epistles, he seldom fails 
to send salutations to some of those excellent 
females, who, by their works of charity and 
labours of love, cherished the feeble community 
of persecuted Christians, and illustrated the 
amiable spirit and benignant influence of the 
religion they professed. 

Perhaps it is not difficult to account for these 
frequent examples of female Christianity, so 
interesting, and yet so honorable to the gospel. 
The men, in Judea, were looking for a prince, 
as their Messiah, who should answer their am- 
bitious hopes, not only by the restoration of the 
Kingdom to Israel, but also by dispensing in- 
dividual honors and personal distinctions in his 
approaching dominion. Every Jew, therefore, 
as he expected a share of this splendid power, 
felt a portion of that vanity, which belonged to 
the expected masters of the world. Hence, they 
first approached our Lord with impatience and 
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high-raised hopes ; but finding him, contrary to 
their previous fancy so poor, meek, unpretend- 
ing, spiritual and unambitious, they often retired 
in disgust, which, in the great men of the nation, 
his rebukes often inflamed to rage. 

Meanwhile the Jewish women, in theirretired 
and subordinate station, had little share in these 
ambitious expectations.—The mother of Zebe- 
dee’s children, when she came to ask a favour 
of Christ, solicited nothing for herself, but only 
for her sons, that they might have offices in his 
kingdom. To the happiness of the Jewish wo- 
men it was of little consequence, whether the 
standard of the expected universal empire waved 
on the temple of Jerusalem, or the capital at 
Rome. No wonder, then, they were delighted, 
when they saw the Christ, the prince, the idol 
of the Jewish expectation, treating their sex 
with distinguished kindness. They were more 
at leisure to feel and contemplate the moral 
greatness of Jesus, the sufferer; while the other 
sex were eager to see the sign from Heaven, 
which should mark out Jesus,-the triumphant. 
The women were won by the fears which they 
saw him shed at the grave of Lazarus, in sym- 
pathy with the afflicted sisters; but the men 
who were standing by were dissatisfied, for, 
said they, ‘ could he not have caused that Laza- 
rus should not have died ?? And when Jesus, 
the wonder and glory of Judea, the suffering 
prince, cast his last look from the cross down on 
the fainting Mary, and says to John, with his 
last breath, “ behold thy mother!” is it to be 
wondered at, that the women who stood by and 
heard it, should have begged this body, and 
embalmed this corpse from which a spirit so af- 
fecting had just taken its flight ? 

This regard for the founder of our faith they 
seem to have continued to the apostles; for the 
Christian communities, in the first ages, were 
distinguished by an order of women who minis- 
tered tothe necessities of the saints, who brought 
up children, who lodged strangers, who washed 
the saints’ feet, who relieved the afflicted, and 
diligently followed every good work, thus em- 
balming anew the remains of their Lord in the 
fragrance of their charities toward the church, 
which is his body. 
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PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 2, 1827, 


Any errors that occur in the delivery of the Arter, 
will be corrected on receiving information thereof. 


The Academy of Fine Arts was opened for six 
weeks on Monday week. Nothing but a few por- 
traits appear as additions; yet the establishment is 
greatly puffed. 


The Arcade is rapidly approaching to completion. 
—It will be tenanted by persons of various callings, 
and will exhibit a curious assemblage of stores and 
offices; from the gaudy garniture of the dry good 
store, down to the humble and unostentatious abode 
of an--Editor, 


New prriopicats.—We have read the first num- 
ber of The Spy, a weekly political paper, devoted 
to the cause of General Jackson. Tho’ we meddle 
not with politics, yet we think the first number is 


well fitted to make friends among the admirers of 
;the general. 


It is spirited, the original articles 
-’ell written, and the selections good. 

The Weekly Messenger, like the chrysalis, has 
burst forth at the approach of spring, and come out 
in new and brighter colors. It will now appear in 
quarto, weekly, on good paper, at two dollars. From 
the commencement of this work we have admired 
the uncommon excellence of the Editor’s selections. 
The advertisements, however, will injure it, 


THE BOSTON BARD. 


Earth’s highest station ends in “ here he lies,” 
And “dust to dust” concludes her noblest song. 
Youne. 

We learn from the eastern papers, that Ronrnt 
S. Corriy, generally known throughout the United 
States as the Boston Bard, after lingering for some 
months in the protracted agonies of consumption, 
has paid the debt of nature. Much sympathy was 
excited by the story of his sufferings, as it went the 
rounds of the newspapers, and a considerable sum 
was even raised to soften and relieve the agonies of 
one upon whom dissipation had fixed a deadly and 
incurable disease. 

The life of Coffin exhibited a singular combination 
of genius with imprudence. Possessing a talent for 
versification, which, though of the humbler order, 
was bright enough to attract the public gaze, he 
drew around hima crowd of inferior sycophants and 
flatterers, whose adulation he did not possess suffi- 
cient strength of mind to withstand, and by whom 
he was led away into the paths of dissipation, until 
disease attacked him, too late, however, for retreat. 
To a ready and popular talent, tho’ not one of any 
depth or uncommon brightness, he united a warm 
and generous heart. The child of misery and want 
never supplicated his charity in vain. While he 
possessed a farthing, he put forth his hand with 
Samaritan goodness to relieve the sorrows of his 
fellow men; and the strictest fidelity in his friend- 
ships was a striking trait in his character, 

As an author, little can be said in commendation. 
it remains with the present generation to decide 
upon his merits; for posterity will be ignorant that 
such a man ever existed. His writings are distin- 
guished by nothing that should place them above 
the level of the common newspaper ditties of the 
day ; and the notoriety which the signature of “ Bos- 
ton Bard” obtained, may be attributed more to the 
quantity than to the quality of his productions. 
Though familiar with the lowest classes of society, 
seemingly preferring to mingle in such, and a hired 
contributor to publications whose only effect is the 
pollution of public morality, he boasted that he never 
wrote a sentiment of which, when dying, he could 
be mortified or grieved. Such were the inconsist- 
encies that marked the life of Coffin. You may call 
them the eccentricities of genius—the wanderings of 
a mind too great to be confined within a certain limit 
—yet they are such as too many are guilty of, as 
much, perhaps, from vanity as from want of principle. 

If the talents that Coffin possessed had been pro- 
perly applied, they were sufficiently above the com- 
mon order to have made hima shining character. 
Buta misapplication of them has been his ruin. Cut 
off in the prime of life by his own extravagance, no- 
thing remains of which his associates can be proud: 
when the same energies, differently directed, would 
have enabled him to leave behind him a memory 
that would have been “ grateful to surviving friends, 
salutary to the succeeding generation.” 


Runaway Wives.—\t appears to have been re- 
served for the present generation, to excel in cru- 
elty, the refined attempts at barbarity which marked 
the usages and customs of the Romans. Take upa 
newspaper from what quarter of the country you 
may, and you will be almost sure to find some heart- 
less wretch exposing himself and his friends, by ad- 
vertising his wife as arunaway. Some of these notices 
are couched in the most unfeeling language; as if the 
advertiser were dead toall the nicer sensibilities of 
his nature, and rejoiced in hobtigg up to public de- 


> 


rision, her whom, in the presence of his Maker, Aree, 


had sworn to love, to honor, and protect: S$ 7h 
the apparent levity with which those recoru..of a 
man’s shame are written, that attengpts are made to 
be smart and witty. Indeed @¢empgtition seems to 
exist among such, who shall be the most unfeeling 
and profane. 

Exhibitions of this kind are too generally looked 
upon as matters of amusement, gotten up for the 
entertainment of the rabble, instead of being viewed, 
as they ought to be, foul stains upon the bright es- 
cutcheon of our national character. Written in most 
cases, as their temper indicates, merely for the 
purpose of creating a laugh at the expense of female 
helplessness, it is strange that they are so frequently 
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admitted into respectable newspapers. Strange it 
is, too, that the public mind does not recoil from the 
offensive spectacle, and point the finger of shame 
and scorn at the exhibiter, rather than by quictly 
iooking on, become a silent approver of so wanton 
a violation of the domestic attachments of the sex. 
One man recently offered a reward of three barrels 
of lime, for the apprehension of his supposed runa- 
way wife: and another, equally unfortunate in his 
attempts at wit, offered a pair of sniffers for the re- 
covery of his absconding rib. Besides the air of 
lightness and unconcern they manifested, studied 
efforts were made to blacken and defame their cha- 
racters—a course, of all others, least calculated to 
promote areconciliation. ‘The words of that beau- 
tiful song seemed wholly forgotten— 
““{ knew not, I asked not, if guilt’s in that heart, 
J but know that I love thee whatever thou art.” 

Now, though we do not mean to question the 
eg which every man has to the lawful disposition 
of his wife, as he has to any other article of pro- 
perty: yet, as the civilized world unites in that, so 
slrould it unite to do away and utterly exterminate 
the revolting practice of robbing a woman of her 
character. Enough may be said to answer all legal 
purposes, without employing falsehood and abuse. 
It is a melancholy commentary upon the freedom 
of our laws, and the morality of our citizens, that 
this evil is so extensively tolerated. ‘(he brutal 
practice is spreading rapidly: and in this, as in some 
other vices, there appears to be a fashion, ‘lhe 
sacredness of that everlasting bond of union, mar- 
riage, becomes despised by public and repeated 
violations of its most solemn obligations. ‘the 
younger clases of the community, growing up with 
such improper matter constantly before them, lose, 
or never acquire, the respect and reverence in which 
they should be taught to view it. Hence the evil im- 
pression remains with the boy, even after he merges 
into manhood,; and a period in life has then arrived 
at which the impressions of our infancy are too deep 
to be removed. From him it may be transmitted to 
his posterity, until the vice becomes so extensively 
diffused, as to affect, deeply, the security and hap- 
piness of the domestic circle. 


THINGS IN GENERAL. 


The Boston Atheneum contains 23,000 vo- 
fumes, and 13,437 ancient coins. The property 
exceeds in value 100,000 dollars, and is daily 
increasing. 


Rebecca Bates (whether spinster, wife or wi- 
dow does not appear) has issued proposals for 
publishing a monthly paper in Mount Pleasant, 
Ohio, at the moderate price of fifty cents per 
annum. She does not state whether she is an 
Adams or a Jackson man; declarations not al- 
ways safe, but always necessary to a new paper. 


Onio Wine.—Thirty barrels of wine have 
been inade from the grapes of the country, but 
a farmer near Dayton, Ohio, and near German- 
town, made one hundred barrels. Cultivation 
would doubtless improve our native grapes.— 
The market price of the wine is fifteen dollars 
per barrel. 


At the court heldin Ebensburg, Po. William 
Glasgow was convicted of having two wives at 
the same time. The offence was fully proved, 
and the court sentenced him to confinement and 
hard labor, in the Western Penitentiary, for 
eighteen calendar months. 


As a gentleman was travelling on horseback, 
a short time since, in the west of Norfolk, En- 
gland, a lark dropped on the pummel of the 
saddle, and spreading its wings in a submissive 
manner, cowered close to him; he stopped his 
horse, and sat for some time in astonishment, 
looking at the bird, which he supposed to be 
wounded; but in endeavoring to take it, it crept 
round him and placed itself behind: turning 
himself on the saddle to observe it, it dropped 
between the legsof the horse and remained 
immoveable. It then struck him that the poor 
thing was pursued, and as the last resouace ha- 


zarded its safety with him, when, looking up, number, and has thus far given evidence of very 


a hawk was hovering directly over them; the 
poor bird again mounted the saddle, under the 
eye of its protector, and the disappointed hawk 
shifting his station, the little fugitive, watching 
his opportunity, darted over the hedge, and was 
hid in an instant. 


At Brent, near Ivy-bridge, England, many of 
the inhabitants have been amused by the fre- 
quent visits of a black bird, in the adjoining 
fields, which imitates, with great clearness, the 
crowing of a Bantum cock. Twenty pounds 
are offered for the capture of this woodland 
mockery. 


TootH acnE.—A remedy for this most pain- 
ful aifection, which has succeeded in ninety- 
five of a hundred cases, is alum reduced to an 
impalpable powder two drachms, nitrous spirit 
of ether seven drachms, mixed and applied to 
the tooth. Atarecent meeting of the London 
Medical Society, Dr. Blake stated that the ex- 
traction of the.tooth was no longer necessary, 
as lhe was enabled to cure the most desperate 
cases of tooth ache (unless the disease was con- 
nected with rheumatism) by the application of 
this remedy. 


The Carlisle Volunteer tells the following 
good story :—A brother of the type, named John 
Winter, an eccentric character, formerly pub- 
lished a paper in Frederickstown, Maryland. 


'{t happened on one fourth of July, that he did 
i not, from some cause, attend the general cele- 


bration; he was determined, however, not to 
let the day pass unnoticed by him, and accord- 
ingly prepared a glass of punch and a number 
of toasts, which he drank in his oflice. One of 
the toasts was— May those who don’t take my 
paper, never have a friend to lend them one, 
but remain as ignorant as that man on Bennett’s 
creek, who never knew there was an Indian 
war in America.” One would suppose there 
could be no man in our country, (where news- 
papers are so plenty) so ignorant; yet an oc- 
currence took place, a few days ago, in Mr. 
Lane’s store, in this borough, which goes some 
length in justifying the belief, that we have at 
least one man who is a match for the other. 
’Tis this:—Two gentlemen of different notions 
as respects the two candidates for the next pre- 
sidency, enquired of a countryman which he 
was for, Jackson or Adams? The man fora 
moment hesitated to reply; at length he said, 
“he thought he had heard of Jackson; but as 
for Adams he did not know there ever was such 
a man.” 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


It is said that Dr. Spafford, of Bradford, is 
preparing a Gazetteer of Massachusetts. He 
will give a general Geographical account of the 
state, and a Chronological table of the most in- 
teresting historical events. There will follow 
a general account of the counties, and an al- 
phabetical list and description of the towns. 


Messrs. Goodrich, of Boston, propose publish- 
ing a Souvenir on the first of January, 1828, to 
be called the Token, a Christmas and New 
Year’s Gift. Being desirous to make it obtain 
a high rank among such works, they particu- 
larly invite the contributions of persons of taste. 
A premium of one hundred dollars, or a medal 
of that value, will be given for the best original 
tale, and the same for the best poem: the awards 
to be made by gentlemen whose names will be 
hereafter published. 


Harvarp RecisterR.—A monthly periodi- 
cal has recently been established at Cambridge, 
published by Messrs. Hilliard & Brown, which 
we understand is supplied with original pieces, 
poetry and translations, by the under graduates 


of the University. It has reached the third 


respectable talents on the part of the contribu. 
tors. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARIEL, 
. LETTERS FROM THE WEST.—NO. I. 


I write to you from the silent retirenfent of a 
farm-house in Ohio. A native of Pennsylvania, I still 
look back from this unsettled, though luxuriant 
country, with a beating heart, towards the land of 
my nativity. Though separated from most of my 
connexions, I still keep pace with the march of things 
by means of the newspapers, which abound through 
the whole of the Western States. Indeed the appear. 
ance which this state presents at present, is so strik. 
ingly different from what it was twenty years since, 
that the change almost surpasses belief. 


The prospect which has been opened to the 
watchful observation of the citizens of the At- 
lantic states, by the rapid extension of settle- 
ments in the West, has brightened so wonder- 
fully within the last few years, that the interest 
with which its earliest dawning was regarded, 
seems to increase with every passing narrative; 
whether brought to us through the columns of a 
newspaper, or in the more elaborate form of a 
book. Within a few years past, that immense 
section of the Union designated as rHE WEST, 
including in particular the states of Ohio, India- 
na, Illinois, Missouri and Michigan, have risen 
into notoriety and wealth, accompanied by in- 
dications of permanence and stability, entirely 
unexampled in the history of our republic.— 
The glut of population, Cif the fact can an 
where occur in so vast a continent,) whieh 
some of our cities, and a few of our earliest set- 
tled states have experienced, has been relieved 
by emigration to the West. The causes, how- 
ever, have been numerous and evident. The 
peaceful condition of the country, its freedom 
from the apprehension of Indian depredations; 
the active, restless, and uneasy habits of a large 
population of the eastern states, and the neces- 
sitous condition of a class equally numerous; 
the prudent foresight of the heads of families; 
the spirit of our young professional characters, 
burning for distinction, and unwilling to en- 
counter the delays and hazards which attend its 
acquisition in a denser settlement: all follow- 
ing the impulse given by the fostering spirit of 
the government, are among the most prominent 
which have drawn so vast a population from 
the borders of the Atlantic to the woods and 
prairies of the West. The current continues to 
gather strength, although but little swollen by 
foreign adventurers. The thirst for informa- 
tion relating to the prospects and resources of 
this Canaan increases: for the friends which 
many of these emigrants leave behind them, are 
naturally anxious to know their fortune, and 
the condition of that wilderness to which they 
have transferred themselves. Others pay their 
distant friends a visit: the facilities for travel- 
ling increase. The country pleases them, and 
migrations multiply. 

That stupendous monument of human genius 
and perseverance, the GREAT CLINTON Ca- 
NAL, from the moment that it went even par- 
tially into operation, became the centre of at- 
traction for thousands of the distressed, the dis- 
contented, and the enterprising, of the adjacent 
states. The opening of that great work exhib- 
ited resources too tempting to $e resisted by the 
citizens of less patriotic states. The tide of 
emigration poured in from three quarters of the 
Union, clearing away forests, opening exten- 
sive districts to the plough, and building up, 
with a magical rapidity, villages, towns, and 
cities, where, but a few years since, the wilder- 
ness had rocked for ages, undisturbed by the 
axe or the rifle of the white man. In this new 
paradise thousands found an abiding place for 
themselves and their families; while others, 


| more restless and unsettled, pushed off, still 
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deeper into the woods, and found no interme- 
diate resting place beyond the Mississippi. A 

ortion of this flood of emigration was arrested 
in each of the western states. Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and even Michigan, came in for a 
share. ‘That tide which has already started new 
states into life, isdaily increasing. The hidden 
treasures of this vast country are hourly be- 
coming more apparent; and fifty years to come, 
and the records of thirty, nay, even twenty 
years ago, will seem not unlike the picture of 
some antiquarian novelist. 

Although the hardships incident to the set- 
tlement of a new country require great fortitude 
to endure, and great patience to overcome; yet, 
when the first difficulties have been surmounted, 
peace and plenty generally follow, and an am- 

le independence is acquired in a few years. 
any instances of great success have come un- 
der my own observation, a few of which I will 
relate. One evening, while on a visit to Pitts- 
burg, 1 stepped into a respectable tavern, and 
observed two genteclly dressed men sitting at a 
table in a corner of the room, with several bot- 
tles of porter before them, which they were 
about emptying with no small expedition. In 
one of them I recognised an old acquaintance, 
Mr. F. of New-York; and, sitting down, I join- 
ed them with their porter. His companion, Mr. 
H. of New-Orleans, had been relating to him 
the history of his seven years residence in the 
West. In 1819, Mr. I. started on a trading ex- 
pedition from Pittsburg down the river to New- 
Orleans. At Pittsburg he purchased a boat, and 
hired hands to navigate her; but, when ready to 
cast off from the wharf, suddenly recollected he 
had no cook—the boatmen at the same time de- 
claring their ignorance of the culinary art. A 
shabby looking fellow who stood near, and who 
had overheard the conversation, stepped up and 
offered his services for the voyage, as a cook. 
He was desirous of going to New-Orleans, and 
would work for his keeping: He added, how- 
ever, that he owed his landlady two dollars for 
boarding, and had been out all day endeavour- 
ing to catch fish enough to pay it; but that if 
Mr. I’. would discharge the bill, he would go 
on board immediately. This was soon done; 
he brought down his baggage, and the boat 
pushed off. He was an Irishman, just imported, 
and had travelled from Baltimore to Pittsburg 
on foot. After a weck’s service, Mr. I. found 
that he could place confidence in him; that he 
was trustworthy, faithful, and obliging. Ina 
few weeks more the cook was elevated to the 
rank of Salesman. He was sent out with goods, 
received the money, and carefully delivered it 
to hisemployer. When they were half way on 
their voyage, Mr. F. informed his cook (whose 
name was Nicholas) that as he had been so 
faithful, he would pay him wages, at the 
rate of twelve dollars a month from the time 
they started, until the voyage was completed. 
A few leagues above New-Orleans, Mr. F. ob- 
tained a situation for Nicholas, as a Gardener 
to a cotton planter, and after paying the balance 
due to him, left him, and proceeded on his 
voyage. They had never met, nor heard of 
each other since, until the evening that we met 
in the tavern room at Pittsburg—a period of 
eight years. Nicholas was overjoyed to see his 
friend. He was now a merchant in New-Or- 
leans, worth twenty thousand dollars, and doing 
a large business. He dated the commencement 
of his fortune from their voyage down the Mis- 
sissippi, in which he had saved money, and 
learned the mode of doing business. Mr. F 
was equally glad to see his old companion, and 
expressed his surprise and pleasure at the unex- 
pected success of Nicholas. 

The landlord came up to where we were sit- 
ting, and addressing Mr. F. related the brief 
history of a friendless, but equally successful 
stranger. John W. was one of the eleven child- 


day laborer in Pennsylvania, one after the other, 
with as much regularity as the rounds of a lad- 
der. John w&the third son. Without educa- 
tion, further than reading and writing, but pos- 
sessed of good, steady habits; a head to plan, 
and a spirit to execute: at the early age of 
twenty-one he left his father’s hovel in search 
of independence in the West. When he reach- 
ed Pittsburg he had but two dollars to his name. 
But he made himself active—got employment 
as a clerk, saved his money, behaved well, and 
finally was made Post-master, Commissioner, 
and Sheriff. Ashe had funds to spare, he bought 
large tracts of land at low prices, sensible that 
the demand for them would increase. The great 
Ohio canal passes through the centre of them; 
and John W. the uneducated son of a poor man, 
is now more than independent. Had he re- 
mained under his father’s roof, he would, most 
probably, be still following the uncertain and 
dependent life of a day-laborer. 

A hundred instances like these might be re- 
lated. They occur every where throngh the 
southern states; so often, indeed, that to de- 
scribe them would onlybe a fatiguing repetition. 
But they convey an impressive lesson to the en- 
terprising youth of our Atlantic States. The 
population being made up of men from all quar- 
ters of the Union, a great diversity of character 
is perceptible. Hardy, bold, and enterprising, 
many of them have spent their lives in wander- 
ing through the pathless wilderness, and over 
boundless praries, encountering adventures and 
witnessing scenes which the effeminate citizen 
of the Atlantic state has never heard of. If 
health and opportunity permit, I may perhaps 
write to you in a few wecks. I fear I have al- 
ready exceeded your limits, in detailing my 
own impressions of this paradise of America: 
and my whole wish is, that this hasty letter may 
be acceptable. to yourself and your readers. 

A 


FOR THE ARIEL, 
THE ORPHAN’S FRIEND. 

In affliction thy hand -was extended to the 
@rphan; thy pleasure was to be a father to the 
fatherless; to endeavor to make rough places 
smooth, and the crooked paths straight. It was 
thine to act as the “good Samaritan to the af- 
flicted by the way-side, to pour in the oil and 
wine,” to administer comfort to the orphan.— 
Yes! that orphan shall ever, in the warmest ac- 
knowledgments of gratitude, feel pleasure un- 
speakable in the sound of the name of the Or- 
phan’s name—and may that “God who suffers 
not asparrow to fall to the ground without his 
notice,” guide, protect, and strengthen, the Or- 
phan and the Orphan’s Friend; and may she, 
through his instrumentality, be led to look 
“through nature up to nature’s God.” 

ORPHELINE. 


Wants.—We are ruined, not by what we 
really want, but by what we think we do; there- 
fore never go abroad in search of your wants; 
if they be real wants, they will come home in 
search of you; for he that buys what he does 
not want, will soon want what he cannot buy. 


The celebrated scholar Muretus was taken ill 
upon the road, as he was travelling from Paris 
to Lyons; and, as his appearance was not much 
in his favor, he was carried to a Hospital. Two 
physicians attended him, and his disease not 
being a very common one, they thought it right 
to try something new and out of the usual road 
of practice upon him. One of them, not know- 
ing that their patient knew Latin, said in that 
language to the other, “we may surely venture 
to try an experiment upon the body of so meana 
man as our patient is.” “Mean, sir!” replied 


ren which had been showered down upon a poor 


Muretus, in Latin, to their astonishment; “‘can 
you pretend to call any man so, six, for whom 
the Saviour of the world did not think it be- 
neath him to die?” 


Good nature and evenness of temper, will 
give you an easy companion for life; virtue and 
good sense an agreeable friend; love and con- 
stancy a good wife or husband. 


Dear Mr. Enitor— 
Give me but one inch of room, 
(1 promise not to fret or fume,) 
To utter forth an idle thought, 
Whenever by the tail *tis caught. 
We all are privileged to think, 
(If think we can) and spill our ink; 
And if our ideas are ripe 
Enough to get them into type, 
I fancy it were quite as well, 
To get them in the Ariel. 


These ideas we’ve a right to utter, 
Provided ’tis without a splutter; 
The press, friend Editor is free, 
And I’ve a right as well as thee. 


Of words I shall not be profuse, 
For fear I might exhaust the Muse ; 
But give me liberty to say, 

Just ina quiet inoffensive way, 

I think the poets in thy Ariel, 

Are doing tolerably well. 


1 like the “ Valedictory” of “C.” 

His knack of rhyming pleaseth me. 
But as to “ Tryo,” let me tell, 

I’m no admirer of Cardell. 

Yet I’m inclined to think there’s more 
In the same mint of sterling ore. 


But lest you think this an intrusion, 

I’ll briefly hasten a conclasion, 

With wishing you a greater fame 

Than any editor can claim: 

Your gentle Ariel help enough, 
Without the aid of printed puff, 

To place your name on page bistoric— 
Such is the warm desire of YORIC.. 


DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 


* Beside the nuptial curtain bright,” 
The Bard of Eden sings, 

“Young Love his constant lamp will light, 
And wave his purple wings.” 

But rain-drops from the clouds of care 
May bid that lamp be dim, 

And the boy Love will pout and swear 
Tis then no place for him. 


So mused the lovely Mrs. Dash ; 
(’Tis wrong to mention names;) 
When for her surly husband’s cash 
She urged in vain her claims, 
] want a little money, dear, 
For Vandervoort and Flandin, 
Their bill, which now has run a year, 
To-morrow mean to hand in,” 


“ More?” cried the husband, half asleep, 
* You'll drive me to despair ;” 

The lady was too proud to weep, 
And too polite to swear. 

She bit ber lip for very spite, 
He felt a storm was brewing, 

And dreamed of nothing else all night 
But brokers, banks, and ruin, 


He thought her pretty once, but dreams 
Have such a wondrous power, 

For to his eye the lady seems 
Quite altered since that hour— 

And Love, who on their bridal eve, 
Had promised long to stay, 

Forgot his promise—took French leaye-- 


And bore his lamp away. 
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TO DR. §S . THE CASE OF AMANDA. 
Good Doctor! with a piteous face 
I come to tell my hapless case! 
You boast such most amazing skill, 
That you can cure me if you will. 
I love, alas! too well I know, 
I love a most enchanting beau ; 
The sad disorder grows apace 
And clouds with care my ev’ry grace. 
Pll state my feelings, first of all, 
To know if them you symptoms call : 
Know then a most tormenting pain 
Shoots frequent through my heart and brain, 
My memory’s short, my pulse is low, 
1 dream of Cupid and his bow ; 
For several hours I sit and sigh, 
And the tear trembles in my eye: 
Whene’er I pass a shady grove 
I think upon the swain I love : 
A seat beneath a willow tree 
Is a mere Paradise to me; 
A love-song or romantic tale 
Of Ralph or Nancy of the vale 
Wakes the soft impulse in my breast 
And robs my sicken’d soul of rest ; 
And when I seize the trembling quill 
To write of fountain or of rill, 
Or dedicate a tuneful line 
‘To any female friend of mine, 
The treach’rous plume at random strays 
And branches out in Damon’s praise. 
These are my maladies, I own, 
Discover’d to yourself alone. 
And now, good Doctor, pray prescribe, 
And I’ll prepare the golden bribe. Amanpa. 


TO AMANDA. 
Amanda! with pity I’ve read 
The tale of the woes you endure, 
And have more than once puzzled my head 
In attempting to find out a cure. 
But, alas! if my patients complain, 
And tell of their pains with such art, 
I must ne’er boast of healing again, 
But endeavour to shield my own heart, 
What nostrum, ye Gods! can remove, 
What pill or what potion allay, 
The heart rending sorrows of love, 
Or drive the remembrance away ? 
Thus vex’d and dejected I cried, 
As idly I saunter’d along, 
When encircled with glory I spied 
The Genius of Physic and Song. 
On the breeze of the morning he sail’d, 
The muses encircled his ear, 
While odors celestial prevail’d 
‘Throughout the bright regions of air. 
* Fond mortal, thy labor is vain,” 
With ineffable sweetness he said; 
‘No relief can Amanda obtain 
From all the receipts in thy head, 
*¢ But, far in the East, where I rise, 
A skilful Physician she’ll find, 
To whom if Amanda applies 
She’ll recover her calmness of mind.” 


EscubaPivs, 


TO DR. S—. 

Can I journey afar in the East, 

This medical Genius to find, 
Who’s to act as Physician and Priest, 

And prescribe for both body and mind ? 
°Twas a cruel invention of yours, 

To evade what you once undertook, 
Since you cannot perform any cures 

But what are put down in your book, 
Physicians, an envious band! 

Shall snatch the young bay from your head, 
And wide o’er Columbia’s land 

The report of your shame shall be spread. 
I'll tell the fair victims of love, 

Who complain of the pangs they endure, 
That the Doctor of Hickory-Grove 

May wound, but he never can cure. 
There is only one means in your power 

To prevent this assemblage of ill, 
Which is, that in this very hour, 

You engage to comply with my will. 


Bid the son of Latona prepare 

A robe of cerulian dye, 
Or a still brighter vestment of air, 

And convey the young sage thro’ the sky. 
Then should he a recipe show, 

That will yield me contentment of mind, 
On him the reward Pl bestow, 

And I hope you won’t take it unkind. 
But, alas! I have nothing to give 

But my hand and an innocent heart, 
Which he never would deign to receive - 

Had I offered another a part. AMANDA, 


TO AMANDA. 

Amanda! I cannot conceal 

How much I admire and approve 
The frankness with which you reveal, 

Since you cannot conquer, your love. 
How many a fair-one has pin’d 

And traveli’d thro’ life all alone, 
Before she’d unburthen her mind, 

And make her uneasiness known. 
But no longer shall custom prevail, 

In defiance of reason and sense, 
Amanda has dar’d to assail 

The monster and driven him hence. 
Disdaining the Hipocrite’s art, 

She offers, explicit and clear, 
To give up her hand and her heart 

The moment her swain shall appear. 
Then, Damon, Ah! shorten thy stay, 

Leave the East and its treasures behind; 
This instant thy canvass display, 

And fly on the wings of the wind, 
What pleasure has man here below, 

So extatic, so nearly divine, 
As in stemming the torrent of woe, 

And that pleasure, blest youth, shall be thine. 
To the cell of the mourner repair, 

The demon of anguish control, 
Dispel the dark clouds of her care, 

And whisper sweet peace to her soul. 

Escunarivs, 


HUMOROUS. 


Prithee, Poins, lend me thy hand 
To laugh a little. 


te Sirvatrion.—The National Intel- 
ligencer has the following article of informa- 
tion: “House of Representatives —A new mem- 
ber, James W. Ripley, elected from Oxford 
district, Maine, appeared, wassworn, and TOOK 
HIS SEAT ON THE FLOOR.” 

ALARMING PROGRESS.—A lad who was ap- 
prenticed to a butcher, wrote to his parents— 
“T send you these lines to tell you as how my 
master likes me very well, and as how I am go- 
ing on famously. I have already bled three 
calves. I skin every day; and, he says, if I am 
a good boy, he will let me kill after Christmas.” 

An Irishman, standing on the pier at New- 
burg, New-York, was asked by a person present 
where he was from. “Och,” said he, “I am 
from every place but this; and when the boat 
comes along, I shall be from this too.” 

As two merchants were conversing together 
on business, a flock of birds passed over their 
heads; upon which one of the traders exclaim- 


ed, “How happy those creatures are! they have. 


no acceptances to pay.” “You are mistaken,” 
exclaimed his friend, “they have their prius 
to provide for as well as we.” 

A London editor gives the following article: 
“We are told that there is a woman in a village 
in Glamorganshire, South Wales, whose hus- 
band, with the little fortune he got with her, 
bought a small farm. He had hardly closed the 
purchase when death closed his eyes. Howev- 
er, not intimidated with this, the widow mar- 
ried a second husband, who sowed it. He like- 
wise died, and she tried a third, who reaped it: 
but death soon snatched him away. She then 
married a fourth, who thrashed it; but he also 


followed the fate of his predecessors; and she is 
now married toa fifth husband, with whom she 
is enjoying the produce of it. All this happen- 
ed in less than eighteen months.” 

The following note was found among the pa- 
pers of the late Lord Erskine: 

To GeneraL have 
taken the liberty to introduce your august and 
immortal name in a short sentence, which is to 
be found in the book I send you. 

I havea large acquaintance among the most 
valuable and exalted classes of men, but you are 
the only human being for whom I ever felt an 
awful reverence. 

I sincerely pray to God to grant a long and 
serene evening to a life so gloriously devoted to 
the universal happiness of the world. 

London, March 15, 1797. T. ERSKINE. 


VARIETY. 


Here, haply, thou may’st spy, and seize for use, 
Some tiny straggler of the ideal world. 


A person named Owen Moore once left his 
tradesman somewhat unceremoniously, upon 
which occasion a wag wrote: 

Owen Moore has run away, 
Owing More than he could pay. 

A ploughman was asked, on his cross exami- 
nation, whether he could read Greek; this ap- 
peared to be a problem he had never taken the 
trouble to solve; therefore, with as much nai- 
vete as truth, he replied that he did not know; 
because he had never tried. 

RESIGNED OLD AGE, 
Cover’d in fortune’s shade, I rest reclin’d, 
My griefs all silent, and my joys resign’d, 
With patient eye life’s evening gloom survey, 
Nor shake the out-hast’ning sands, nor bid them stay. 

When a man has forfeited the reputation of 
his integrity, he is set fast, and nothing will then 
serve his turn, neither truth nor falsehood. 

External pomp and visible success 
Sometimes contribute to our happiness; 
But that which makes it genuine, refin’d 
Is a good conscience and a soul resigned. 

Men of the ncblest dispositions think them- 
selves happiest when others share with them in 
their happiness. 

He who foresees calamities, suffers them twice 
over. 

Good nature is the very air of a good mind; 
the sign of a large and generous soul, and the 
peculiar soil in which virtue prospers. 

FROM THE FRENCH, 
Thou speakest ill of me, 
And I speak well of thee ; 
Luckless art thou—luckless am IT, 
For every body knows—Joth lie. 
EPIGRAM. 

Ned calls his wite his counterpart, 
With truth as well as whim ; 
Since every impulse of her heart 

Runs counter still to him, 

When a man is afraid of looking into the 
state of his own concerns they generally stand 
most in need of inspection. 

The bee and the ‘butterfly are both busy bo- 
dies, but they are differently employed. 

In our endeavors to correct each others faults, 
we should not forget that they are like sores of 
the body, which no one can well bear being 
roughly handled. In either case, hard friction 
irritates and often makes bad worse. 

One watch, set right, will do to try many by; 
and, on the other hand, one that goes wrong, 
may be the means of misleading a whole neigh- 
borhood. Andthe same may be said of the ex- 
ample we individually set to those around us. 

EPITAPH. 

* Ne’er to the tombs where all the mighty rest, 

Since their foundation came a nobler guest ; 

Nor e’er was to the bowers of bliss conveyed 

A fairer spirit or more welcome shade.” 
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